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No. Names of Newspapers. ietpiotn. (Zea “eee 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. | 
1 | “ Bharat Shramjibi’’ ... | Barahanagar 4,000 
2 | * Rajshahye Sambad”’ eee eee 
3 |“ Grambarté Prakashika” ... | Comercolly 200 
4 1° am be Pratibha” — , | SOWARIPOTO = nck | ceenes 
5 i* id” us Ee ree 
Bi-monthly. 
6 | *Culna Prak4sh”’ is ... | Culna ck ies 
7 |“ Hindu Lalané”’ . | Nawabgunge, Barrack-| ...... 
pore. : 
8 | “ Sahayogi” | re . | Bhowanipore, Calcutta} _...... 
Weekly. 
9 | * Banga Hitaishi” = ee, een 
10 | * Bishwa Dat” ee ... | Taligunj, Calcutta ...]  ...... 10th April 1878. 
11 | * Bharat Mihir” pon . | Mymensingh 658 |1llth ditto. 
12 | ** Bharat Sanskarak” ee ae Sth ditto. 
13 | ‘* Bengal Advertiser” es a eee 
14 | ‘* Dacca Prakash”’ ... | Dacca 400 | 7th and 14th April 1878. 
15 | “Education Gazette”  ... ... | Hooghly 1,168 | 12th April 1878. 
16 | * Moorshedabad Pratinidhi’”’ creas a es 
17 | “ Pratikér”’ fa ... | Ditto 235 5th ditto 
18 | “ Grambarté Prakashika”’ . | Comercolly 200 | 6th = ditto 
19 | * Sambad Bhaskar”’ a pet | 
20 | * Sulabha Samachar” ... | Ditto 5,500 | 138th ditto 
21 | * Sadh4érani” . | Chinsurah 516 | 7th ditto 
22 | * Hindu Hitaishini”’ ... | Dacca 300 6th — ditto 
23 | ‘Soma Prakash”’ ... | Bhowanipore 700 | 15th ditto 
24 | ** Sahachar” ... | Calcutta me eer 8th ditto. 
25 | “ Hindu Ranjiké”’ ad .| Bauleah, Rajshahye ...| _...... 7th ditto. 
26 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakash” .. | Kakinia, Rungpore ... 250 | 2lst March 1878. : 
27 ‘| * Burdwan Pracharik&”’ . | Burdwan 165 
Bi-weekly. 
28 | * Banga Mittra” ies ot Calcutta 4,000 
aily. 
29 |“Sambid Prabhakar™ ..._... Ditto 5 9th to 16th Apri 
30 | “Sambad Pirnachandrodaya” ... ee ae ” | 12th to oo ‘ ge ere. 
qa a is 
‘‘ Banga Vidya Prakdshiké”’ See Peer oe itto. 
33 | ** Arya Mihir” a a ae i Se 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
= i" Howse Tass eda oe poten, Howrah 300 
‘** Moorsheda a ag r eS ee 12th Apri : 
36 | “ Burrisal Bartabaha”’ B 300 i 
ENGLISH AND URpv. : ; | 
37 | “ Urdu Guide” ss Calcutta 400 | 6th and 13th April 1878. 
RDU. 
Bi-monthly. a 
38 | “ Akhbaér-ul-Akhiar” Mozufferpore ....|_........ 
| HInpt1. 
Weekly. 
39 | “ Behér Bandifa” we ... | Bankipore, Patna 509 | 17th April 1878. 
_ PERSIAN. 
40 | “ Jam-Jahan-numa” . | Caleutta 250 |12th ditto. 
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PRATIKAR. 


( 2) 


- Poxrrical. 


Tar Grémbartd Prakdshikd, of the 6th April, thus writes regarding the 
tndie probabilities of a war between Russia and 
ee a ee England :—‘“ We were not at all uneasy while 
the war raged between Turkey and Russia; but the possibility of one 
between Russia and England does cause us much uneasiness: for, as the 
saying is, the contests of the strong mean death to the weak. Already the 
people are lamenting the distress occasioned by the frequent recurrence of 
famines ; their miseries will know no bounds if, for the purpose of supply- 
ing rations to the contending armies, rice, wheat, and other food-grains be 
exported from the country. We pray God that the war may end with the 
present demonstrations only.” 
2. The Hindu Hitaishini, of the 6th April, writes as follows’ on the 
, same subject :—‘‘ Had Lord Beaconsfield been 
oo a little earlier in his efforts for the maintenance 
of English prestige, England might have dictated any terms she pleased to 
Russia, who also must have submitted to them meekly ; and, it may be, that 
Turkey might have been saved from her present deplorable condition. 
However, no good wil] now come of a war. We hope that all the parties 
will be able to maintain their honor without the necessity of fighting. 
Europe now presents the same spectacle as India did, when her Princes, 
proud of their power, tested it on the plains of Kurukshettra, and, having 
lost all, fell into an endless sleep. Even if the evil be now warded off, 
there cannot be much doubt that a great war must take place sooner or later. 
A contest between England and Russia is inevitable. Although it is not 
very probable that many will be willing to go to war in Kurope from this 
country, yet there can be no doubt that, in the event of an invasion of 


India, hundreds of thousands of its natives will be ready to sacrifice their 
lives in opposing the enemy.” 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


3. The Pratikdr, of the 5th April, thus notices the appointment of 


a Mr. Stevens, the Magistrate of Nuddea, as the 
; Magistrate and Collector of Moorshedabad :— 
“We have watched his acts and movements for the last eight or nine years; 
and can, therefore, freely assert our opinion that the inhabitants of Moor- 
shedabad will be exceedingly glad to find him among themselves. Mr. Ste- 
vens is an able, courteous, and sociable man,—and possesses a combination 
of qualities rarely found in a single individual.” ; 
4, A correspondent of the same paper writes a long article on the 


i ai Vernacular Press Act, and takes occasion to 
institute a comparison between the condition 

of the country at the present time and as it was under the Mahomedans. 
We extract the following observations :—“ Of all the forms of government 
which have obtained in the world, that known as the representative is the 
best. Unfortunately, India has been from the earliest ages under a despotism ; 
and it is only from the commencement of British rule in this country that the 
people have heard of arepresentative government. For more than a century 
we have lived under this wise and enlightened rule in great happiness, a8 
though it were a government of our own people, and have not had to suffer 
the least hardship owing to our subject condition. The Rulers have shown 
their magnanimity and regard for the interests of their subjects by the estab- 
lishment, at a great cost of money and labour, of schools, dispensaries, and 
other useful institutions. The case was, however, otherwise when the 


[eo 


Mahomedans ruled over theland. With the exception of Akbar, under most 
of the Mahomedan Emperors, life, honor, and property were not safe. 
Oppressions and extortions prevailed to a fearful extent. Nothing could be 
had or done until the officers of Government were bribed. The crimes of 
theft and robbery were of frequent occurrence. Education was neglected. 
There was only a mockery of justice. Appeals could not be made without 
great difficulty. There were no newspapers to keep the rulers informed of 
the wants and grievances of the people. A mighty change has taken place 
in all these respects at the present time. The people are unprecedentedly 
happy. There are, of course, some grievances, such as the prevalence of 
high prices and taxation, to be acquainted with which, Government encour- 
aged the publication of newspapers. But if Act 1X of 1878 (the Verna- 
cular Press Act) be enforced, this object will not be attained. The liberty 
of the press should therefore remain intact.” 

5. The Grambarta Prakashkd, of the rt at —_ with — 

i aioe at iit ndiea 4OOf -two cases of highway robbery, attende 

Pi» aaa ee with murder; which have recently taken place 
in Meherpore and Goalundo; and remarks that although under the 
British Government such crimes might be said to have all but disap- 
peared, still the frequent recurrence of famines has so far demoralized the 
people that they have again begun to be committed. 


6. Adverting to the riots in Surat, in connection with the introduction of 


Riots in connection with the license the License Tax Act, the same paper remarks 
tax. that its predictions, although they were dis- 


- regarded by the authorities at that time, have now came to be fulfilled. It 


had pointed out that the imposition of any new tax at this time, when the 
people have been greatly impoverished by the frequent recurrence of famines, 
was likely to aggravate their miseries; and that, if there was really a lack of 
funds, a tax on incomes was preferable to a tax on trades, &c. Had they been 
really able to pay, they would never have betaken themselves to such a 
suicidal course of action. We, therefore, again exhort the rulers to substi- 
tute an income tax for the present impost, and receive the blessings of the 
country. The entire native population have been dissatisfied by the intro- 
duction of the license tax and the passing of the Vernacular Press Act. 
Let Government appoint a number of informers to report on the causes of 
discontent; and it will then see whether vernacular papers had not kept 
them correctly informed of its existence ; although it is to be regretted that 
they have been adjudged guilty. 
7. The same paper contains a long article headed, ‘* Whose fault is 
The natives proneto blame Govern. this?” from which we make. the following 
ment, blind to their own faults. extracts :— It is a fact, that the slightest ill- 
treatment to which we may be subjected makes us cast the blame upon the 
rulers; and we do nut care to consider to whom the fault should be attri- 
buted. This is the cause of all our miseries. True, indeed, we are weak 
and poor, and we have no other means of obtaining redress than by 
representing our grievances to Government; and whether in weal and woe, 
we turn to them with confidence. It would, however, behove us to consider 
that the Sovereign always acts for our good, and that the existence of 
Oppressions, nevertheless, is due to ourselves. Look at the police. Most of 
the officers are natives. Government has appointed them to this depart- 
ment and vested them with powers under the law. Now, whose fault would 
it be, should these, in contravention of the law, commit oppressions? Take, 


again, the case of the municipalities, where the members and Commissioners 


are almost all natives. What will the Sovereign do if we choose to oppress 
our fellow-subjects? And so, in many other cases, whenever we complain of 
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oppressions, it will be found that natives. have been at the bottom. Most 
of the zemindaries in this country are in our hands. Thanks tothe permanent 
settlement, it would be no exaggeration to say that a zemindar is scarcely — 
less than a king. Who is to blame for oppressions that are committed by land- 
lords and tenants, both of whom are natives of this country, and should live 
as brethren? Who will believe that one brother does not know how the 
other fares? Who is to blame if landlords, in these times of. perennial 
famine, suck their tenants dry and commit other acts of oppression ; or if the 
latter occasionally form combinations against the landlords for the purpose of 
injuring them? Since for the sake of self-interest, authority, and power, 
we deprive a poorer and younger brother of his morsel of food, and do not 
bestow a moment’s thought as.to how he may support his children ; since our 
selfish instincts have become so powerful in us that even his bitter and 
heart-rending cries do not excite our pity, but, on the contrary, we ask that the 
lash might be laid on him the more unsparingly ; it doubtless becomes extreme 
impertinence, on our part, to exaggerate the faults of others and tax them for 
the same. There would have been no end to the miseries of Bengal had it 
been placed under the natives, who are a selfish, cruel, and unprincipled race. 
It matters little whether we admit this or not. God knows our hearts; and 
to protect His weak children from danger has entrusted the destinies of the 
country in the hands of the English. One who knows its internal condi- 
tion will at once admit that we are safe because the English are here; 
otherwise, as a tiger preys upon a helpless goat, so among the natives would 
the strong prey upon the weak. 7 
“We have said before, and do still say, that the people of this country 
desire British rule with all their hearts; although it is not to be denied that, 
of late, they have in certain matters become dissatisfied with the rulers. 
We repeat the causes which have occasioned this discontent. These are; (1) 
perennial famines; (2) the introduction of the license tax: in these hard 
times; (3) there is no redress when oppressions are committed by land- 
lords or other powerful parties or officials, or tea or indigo-planters in 
the mofussil. The people will have no grievance to complain of, if these 
causes of discontent gradually disappear. They would then be happier under 
the British rule than if they had been under the reign of Ram. The 
authorities have made many remarks to which we have patiently submitted ; 
it would not be unbecoming, on their part, now to pay heed to the little that 
we may have to say. If the three causes of discontent we have indicated 
above be removed, really good feelings will in a short time spring up between 
Natives and Europeans ; thus putting astop to all manner of suspicion and 
unpleasantness. The country will then be the constant abode of peace, and 
the English will be really worthy of the name of Sovereign.” 3 
8. The Urdu Guide, of the 6th April, has an article on the Vernacular 


i iia Press Act, the substance of which is, that 16 
seems strange the provisions of the Act should 
refer solely to the language in which the paper is written. The proprietors, 
instead of publishing in the vernacular, have only to issue their papers in 
English, and they may then write as they please. It seems desirable that, 
instead of such a rule, the Government should have regarded not so much 
the language that has been used as the subject which was treated. 
9. The Hindu Hitaishini, of the 6th April, is gratified to notice that 


wi gales 4 Mr. Eden has cast not very favourable looks 
upon the Oaths’ Act. ‘ Most of the lower 

orders of the people are quite unable to comprehend the object for which an 
oath is administered, and merely repeat it as unintelligently as the charms 
which are supposed to cure snake-bites, Consequently, the awe with which the 


( 5 ) 

‘ne of an oath was formerly regarded has now all but disappeared, and 
» oye. Bin of perjury is on the increase. We do not know how the ‘ALieu- 
tenant-Governor intends to alter the present form of solemn asseveration. It 
is, however, desirable that the sin of uttering an untruth should be briefly 
explained to a witness before he is cross-examined or his evidence is taken. 
The intricacies in the laws of the present time also occasionally make it 
necessary, for the purpose of self-defence, to suppress the truth, though not 
to utter a falsehood. Otherwise, inconsistencies in the evidence may make 
one liable to punishment for perjury. It is the duty of a judge to see that 
no perjured witness shall benefit any party by giving false evidence under the 
present state of the law. .The judicial officers, however, have hitherto failed to 
adopt any means for checking the prevalence of this crifne; although they 
were aware of its existence. Perjury has thus been on the increase; and 
owing to intricacies in the law, grave doubts have occasionally been 
thrown on the evidence of even educated men. We do not think that any 
injury would result even if the practice of administering oaths were altogether 

bolished.”” 

: 10. In an article on the Vernacular Press Act, the same paper remarks 
that, in comparison with writings which 
are occasionally published in the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, those of the Vernacular Press are mild. Even: the 
extracts that were before the Council would admit of a loyal interpretation. 
The people of India are proverbially loyal to their Sovereign; and every one of 
them admits that the British Government, having delivered them from the 
infernal tyranny of the Mahomedans, is entitled to their gratitude. Objec- 
tionable passages might also be selected from the columns of the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. What did the Zndzan Daily News do at the time of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to Calcutta? Are all Anglo-Indian papers to be re- 
garded as disloyal on that account P That must have been an error on the 
part of that paper. An enquiry into the true feelings of the people would 
have satisfied the rulers that there was no necessity for this law. It would 
have been sufficient if only those that actually offended had been punished. 
As it is, the enforcing of the Act will be a blot on the reputation of Lord 
Lytton and lead to the extinction of many native papers. 


The Vernacular Press Act. 


1]. Adverting to the occurrence of riots in the Bombay Presidency 


in connection with the License Tax Act, this 
) paper makes the same observations as tltose 
noticed in paragraph 17 of our last report. _ 

12. We cull the following passages from an editorial in the Sédhdrani, 


iit iii of the 7th April, headed “ Landlords and ten- 

ants :—‘* Disputes regarding rent are in- 

cessantly going on between landlords and tenants in Bengal. To these are 
due the strong alienation between the two classes, and the constant drainin 

of wealth from the villages and the houses of zemindars at the present time. 


Riots at Surat. 


Instead of a settlement, owing to the intricacies of the law, disputes are on 


the increase; thus proving the ruin of the landlords, the middle classes, and 
the peasantry. Nor is there any likelihood of an early settlement taking 
place. Those that are really desirous to put a stop to this state of things 
do not possess the requisite authority ; while those that have, lack the desire, 
or, if that be not the case, do not perceive the course which ought to be pur- 
sued. We do not believe that the evil will be removed by the enactment of 
one or more laws, based on the counsels, good or bad, of the learned or 
the ignorant. Already there exist four or five Acts for this purpose, as also 
certain Full Bench rulings and decisions of the High Court, but they have 
increased disputes and not lessened them. The Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal has 
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recently introduced a Bill into the Bengal Legislative Council, having for it 
object the settlement of rent disputes and the fixing of a rent-rate ong 
summary method. It is, however, to be observed that in the present- condi: 
tion of the tenantry, any measure affecting the classes interested in the land 
which may be hastily passed will injure the former. The Statesman hag 
clearly comprehended this, and has pointed out all the objections which may 
be reasonably brought against such a law. The tenantry on most of the 
khas mehals are harassed by enhancements of rent; and if the proposal} 
made in the Bill be carried out, and the Deputy Collectors are accordingly 
employed to fix the rent-rate every ten years, the condition of the ryots on 
zemindars’ estates will be. made much the same. It is to be hoped that 
other papers will protest against this Bill.” ~ on 
13. The same paper writes as follows in an article entitled the “ Times 
Rules for the submission, receipt veindye J hard”:—“In our last Issue We wrote, 
&c., of memorials to Her Majesty or we did not know whether we were mistaken 
the Secretary of State. = or not, but we seemed to see fires burning on 
all sides. Writing in any vernacular language, in an independent manner; 
against any act of Government or the indiscretion of any hasty public officer 
has already been prohibited ; while it appears to us probable that the privi- 
lege of offering verbal criticisms on governmental measures will also soon be 
taken. away. Whatever probability there may be in the latter supposition, 
still it is merely an apprehension. This week, however, a veritable fire has 
broken out in another direction. The Government of India has published 
certain rules for regulating the submission, receipt, and transmission of 
memorials to Her Majesty or the Secretary of State for India. By these 
the unrestricted privilege of petitioning the throne of the Empress has been 
in a manner withdrawn. The people of India have learnt to cry in three 
different ways: namely, by writing in the newspapers, by assembling together 
and speaking at meetings, and, lastly, by submitting long petitions. Two of 
these have now been closed; nor will the second remain long in existence. 
Unfavorable times have arrived ; and it is just possible that there may be a 
hard conflict. The Political Associations at Bombay have, for the present, 
abandoned their resolve to petition Parliament against the Vernacular Press 
Act, owing to the times being unfavourable. We commend their example 
to the Members of the Indian Association of Calcutta. No good will 
accrue from petitions if there be war. It is, therefore, wiser to wait.” 
¢ 14. The same paper has the following in another article, headed the 


The Vernacular Press Act. “ Effects of the new Act ; the day of trial” :— 


“At length a day of severe trial for the 
Bengalis has arrived. We cannot tell how they will endure it; but 
certain it is, that upon its results will, in a great measure, depend the 
prospects or the apprehensions of their future progress or decline. The day 
has come when we are to show how far we have profited by the advantages 
enjoyed under a civilized Government, by uninterrupted association with the 
saliahtened British nation for about a hundred and thirty years, by noticing 


their actions and movements, and by receiving the benefits of the high 


education they have imparted to us. We are now to show to the civilized 
nations of the world how far the patriotism, which has been hitherto paraded 
in, high-sounding newspaper articles and high-pitched Town Hall oratory, is 
real and practical, and how far it is a wordy declamation. Not to speak of 
the rural peasant or the uneducated villager of slender means, we ask the 
educated, wealthy, and respectable inhabitants of the cities and towns 
and the enlightened middle classes living in villages—those who are the 
mouthpiece of the country—how they mean to endure this test; or how 


they desire to furnish proof of their progress to the civilized nations of 


eg 


the world. -Hitherto, whenever we have seen ‘an. assembly’ of natives 
dwelling on the subject of their patriotism in public, we have, in our minds, 


gravely questioned the reality of their earnestness. ‘Where meetings have 
heen held, speeches delivered, or Bengalis have indulged im tall talk, 


there have been obtained, in most ‘instances, evidences of worthlessness. 
Whatever may be the amount of our knowledge or ignorance of other topics, 
during the last hundred years, there can be no doubt, that we have well learnt 
to find fault, to discuss questions of moral worth or guilt, to crave benefits 
at the hands of others, and unduly to extol our own virtues. For making 
us such shallow and worthless characters, partly our rulers and partly 
certain infatuated and imprudent young men of our country are responsible. 
The rulers are responsible, for they have increased our happiness, given us 


strong meat, while from the feeble state of our health and the weakness of. 


our stomachs we were not able to bear it, and sought to make Bengalis 
reflections of the English : and the infatuated young men, for they have thought, 
or affected to think, that the benefits conferred as favors by Government have 
been acquired by themselves. Our weak health was gradually becoming worse ; 
but latterly a little physic bas been prescribed, and we shall gain a little 
vigor and energy if we can now only live upon wholesome diet. We indeed 
know what diet would be proper for us at this stage; but having long 
suffered from a chronic disease, we can scarcely deny ourselves when we see 
any tempting food, even though it may prove poison to us, and are exceed- 
ingly thankful to the giver. The civilized world will now see how far a 


hundred years of education have enabled us to practise self-restraint, and how 


far we are prepared to observe, in our own case, the diet which we have 
always prescribed whenever our ignorant and uneducated brethren have 
fallen sick.” The editor then asks his contemporaries of the Vernacular 
Press to seek to improve their language—a task which is greatly needed, and 
for which there is ample scope—and not grieve that they will not henceforth 
be allowed to criticise public measures or men. He further regrets that the 
Amrita Bazar Pairika has shown his worthlessness by appearing in an 
English dress. Cannot the authorities make an Act IX of 1879 for putting 


a stop to this also? It therefore behoves the native writers to continue to 


write in the vernacular, and thus keep up their national character. 
15. The same paper contains another article on the same subject, 
she Vernneylen Brees At. result of observation, and no mere fiction,” 
A wide-spread feeling of uneasiness prevails in the country from Govern- 
ment having passed the Vernacular Press Act. The subject is being talked 


about everywhere, and by all persons, without any distinction of class or sex. — 


The native judicial officer on Rs. 400 a month; his wife; the young lad of 


fourteen years of age; his father seated on a chair and reading the Jndian 


Daily News; the village zemindar, possessing an income of Rs. 10,000 a 
year, who is a reader of the native newspapers; his amlah, village headman, 
and village barber, the most inquisitive creature in a rural community; the 
more intelligent of the peasantry ; pleaders in the High Court, passengers in 
the railway carriage, schoolmasters, and others are all making enquiries about 
the Act and predicting its consequences. The article concludes with the 
following observations :—‘* A few days’ travel in the country has made it clear 
that the minds of almost the whole population of this province are agitated, 
dispirited, and disappointed by this measure. The sad news has reached the 
poorest hut of the peasant as well as the ornamented edifices of the great. 
The intelligence of this scandal of the British nation has spread far and wide— 
in the field, in the market-place, in the house, and the pasture. That British 
Statesmanship should assume such an illiberal and narrow form was what 


headed, ‘ There is agitation everywhere—the 
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never was thought of, or, even if thought of, was not. credited. This, how. 
ever, has actually come to pass; and we have had to witness it with our owp 
eyes. It seemed as though it were a dream when we first heard of Act 
IX of 1878; but gradually we have been undeceived, and now see that, like 
the Prince of horrors, it stands before us with its mighty sword in a terrific 
attitude, ready to strike for the destruction of all independent thinking jn 
the vernacular languag2s. Politician! Why this rigorous law for the help- 
less, poor, and rice-eating native of Bengal? What heroism will be dis. 
played by slaying those that are already slain? Why this array of artillery 
to kill a mosquito? A frown would have been sufficient. Why should 
the puissant lion put forth all his strength to demolish the frail tenement of 
ahare? Why thisroaring? ll this would only reflect discredit upon, and 
not bring honor to, British statesmanship. By thus striking at the root of 
all the political life of the people, and throwing obstacles in the way of their 
advancement, Government has shown that it has fallen into a grievous error,” 

16. The same paper publishes a “certificate of its loyalty ” froma 
correspondent who dwells on its loyal tone, its 
services to the public, and the stimulus which, 
by its writings, it has given to the development of the Bengali language. — 
19%. The same paper republishes a long article which appeared in it 

The British versus the Mahomedan four years ago, headed the ‘ British and the 
Government. Mahomedan,” in which a comparison is made 
of the condition of the people upder the present Government with what it 
was under the Mahomedans. ‘The writer draws a vivid picture of the cruelty 
and oppression and the insecurity of life and property which prevailed then, . 
and the happiness and prosperity of the natives under British rule at the 
present time, and appeals to this article in vindication of his loyalty. 

18. This paper publishes some verses contributed to it on the subject 
of the Vernacular Press Act, headed, ‘“* Thunder 
: without clouds.” The writer expatiates on 
the intense loyalty of the natives to the British Government; and observes 
that this measure has taken them all by surprise. It was quite unexpected, 
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especially at the hands of Lord Lytton, a profound statesman and an 
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accomplished scholar, who had received native editors at the Impenial 
Assemblage with remarkable generosity. They find it hard to comprehend 
how the exposure of the misdeeds of European offenders in the columns of 
the vernacular journals could be construed into sedition, and regret that 
their privilege of crying in distress, in order to excite the pity of the rulers, 
should have been taken away by legislation. 
19. Adverting to the riots in Surat and other places in the Bombay 
Riots in connection with the license - Presidency in connection with the License 
me Tax Act, the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 7th Apnil, 
observes that although the present attitude of the rioters towards Govern- 
ment cannot be approved of: by any means, still it behoves the rulers to 
enquire into the latent causes of this discontent. 
20. The same paper. — » = headed, ** What will 4 - 
; eliect of taking away the liberty of the 
ay? Teena Pees A. Press ?”’ from which 2 make she follovaieit 
extracts :—* If, owing to a spread of discontent towards the British rule 
by means of newspapers, there was any fear of Russia being encouraged to 
invade India, and Government, therefore, found it advisable to gag the 
mouths of native editors, why was not this expressly stated, and an impartial 


treatment extended to both the Anglo-Indian and Vernacular Press? Such’ 


a course would not have been so reprehensible. Lord Canning followed it 
for some time. As it is, the hasty passing of such a partial enactment, 
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which ‘is ‘worthy of barbarous times only, has produced considerable 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, and has furnished many with a handle 
for blaming Government. Instead of, therefore, preventing diszontent,° the 
present measure is far more likely to increase it. The native newspapers, being 
but the mouthpiece of the people, merely represent their views and feelings, 
but do not, by their writings, make them disaffected towards Government, 
Is it therefore likely that by gagging the mouths of the editors, the feelings 
of the people will be suppressed? Will they not find expression by any 
other means? A sore cannot be effectually cured until the putrid matter, 
which it contains, is fully discharged. What, then, is the good of stopping 
the mouths of newspapers? The grief and heart-burning of the people will 
find an outlet by some means or other. If Government is really unwilling 
to hear of their existence, let it gradually seek to remove their causes. If it 
succeeds in this, everybody will sing its praises and none will blame it ; and - 
consequently. there will no longer be the necessity of any law for restricting the 
liberty of the Press; otherwise there is no likelihood of attaining its 
object, whether it take away the liberty of the newspaper press or abolish the 
practice of making public speeches.” The causes of popular dissatisfaction 
are then enumerated. These are: (1) Competent natives are not extensively 
appointed to high offices under the Government of this country. (2) There 
are different laws for, and justice is administered in different ways between, 
Huropeans and Natives. (3) In disputes between Europeans and Natives 
the latter lose the cause in most instances ; although the Europeans constantly 
insult and assault helpless Natives, still there is rarely justice done. (4) 
Adequate redress is not, in many cases, obtained when European officers are. 
proved to have done wrong ; they are never so severely reproved or punished as 
native officers occasionally are. (5) Fresh taxes are imposed on the people on 
the plea of the wants of the exchequer, in spite of the fact that the revenue is 
gradually increasing. Whileno attention is paidto matters where, by the 
reduction of needless expenditure, the wants of the exchequer may be easily 
removed, the people are harassed by the imposition of frequent and increasing 
taxes. (6) The x rat which were given at the time of making the permanent 
settlement of land have been occasionally violated: as witness the imposition 
of the road cess and the public works cess, (7) Ignorant of the true state 
of this country, the home authorities wastefully expend much of its revenue ; 
thus causing considerable hardship to natives occasionally, (8) The rights 
and honors of Native Princes are not duly maintained. (9) By placing 
Political Agents in independent and tributary Native States, the independ- 
ence of the Princes is interfered with. (10) Even in times when necessity 
does not require it, public funds are wastefully expended in excessive army 
and barrack charges. (11) Prices of food-grains are gradually rising so 
high, that, with many, it has become a matter of difficulty to earn their 
livelihood. At the present time, the number of wealthy and thrifty people 
is extremely small in this country. The majority are becoming steeped in 
poverty. While the income of many hag not increased, their expenses 
have. Consequently there is great distress. (12) With the sole exception 
of the agricultural- class, the condition of all other classes is becoming 
increasingly deplorable. Native industries have been all but ruined; there 
is also great distress even among those respectable classes of people who are 
engaged in service. (13) Articles of daily consumption are exported to 
other countries, and common articles of luxury are, in return, imported. 
Government, although it is able to remedy this, does not interfere in the 
matter. (14) The most lucrative professions are gradually passing from 
the hands of Natives into those of Europeans. Government, instead of 
favoring native interests, rather opposes them. (15) While famines have 
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become of frequent recurrence, and the people have lost the power to avert, 
the distress occasioned by them, Government, without attending to the tre - 
cause of this calamity, is increasing their hardship by imposing taxes of 
general application, especially such as have a tendency to press upon the 
poor; and it sedulously avoids imposing such taxes as are likely to affect 
the wealthy, especially European merchants. (16) Justice is not impar. 
tially administered in case of oppressions occasionally committed by indigo, 
tea, and coffee-planters on the laborers who work under them and are 
helpless. (17) The pledges conveyed in the liberal assurances contained 
in Her Majesty’s Proclamation have not, on many occasions, and in many 
cases been fulfilled. (18) The kindly relations which formerly subsisted — 
between landlords and tenants are gradually disappearing. The laws enacted 

for the benefit of these classes are leading to an increase of disputes 
between them. (19) The natives are being weakened by the increasingly 


rigorous system of administration introduced into this country. (20) The 
rigorous discipline in the jails is producing evil instead of good. There are 
also other causes of discontent besides those mentioned above. ‘ We admit 
a thousand times over, and are a hundred times sincerely grateful to the 
British Government for the many benefits enjoyed under it. Putting a stop 
to the crimes of theft and robberry to a considerable extent, to the oppress 
sions and injustice committed on the weak by the strong, to partiality, 
narrowness, and injustice in the administrative and judicial services ; teach. 
ing us to obey the law in all matters, by the establishment of schools and 
dispensaries, by the introduction of railways and telegraphs, and by affording 
us facilities for the preservation of. our rights—for all these the people 
are devoted and: loyal to the British Government and wish it well; at the 
same time it cannot be denied that, for the causes enumerated in the first 
part of this article, they do occasionally express dissatisfaction, which is 
merely represented in the writings of the Vernacular Press, in the hope that 
the superior authorities, being made acquainted with it, may use means for 
its removal. In fact, the object of the newspapers has been all along to 
secure the removal of the causes of discontent, and not its dissemination. 
It is therefore exceedingly to be regretted that this good intention has been 
construed into an evil motive by the liberal and the enlightened British 
Government, which is accordingly about to gag the mouths of native 
editors.” | | 
21. In entering upon the sixth year of his existence, the Bhdrat 
The Bhérat Sanskérak’s gratetl S@uskdrak thus expresses his gratitude to 
salutation. Government:—‘ We loyally salute the Govern- 
ment under whose sheltering wings we dwell. Although, by depriving us 
of the freedom of speech, it is about to inflict a serious blow on the progress. 
of the country, still we shall never be able to repay the debt it has laid us 
under by the favors conferred apon us for such a long time. We can now 
realize the benevolence and generosity which, although a foreign Govern- 
ment, it has extended to us. If, acting under an erroneous impression and 
swayed by idle apprehensions of evil, it puts a stop to our existence, yet; 
when we see it seeking to promote the good of our native land, we shall, 
even in our dying moment, sing its praises.” The editor then protests his 
innocence and dwells on his loyalty to the British Government, 
22. The Sahachar, of the 8th April, contains an article headed the 
The Amrita Bazar Patriké and the * Amrita Bazar Patrika and the British 
British Government. Nation,” in which the editor of that paper is 
severely taken to task for the unjust calumny which he has recently cast 
upon the character of the British nation. The Sahachar regards such 
writings in the Amrita Bazar Patrikd as the cause of the introduction of 
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the Vernacular Press Act, and shows that the’ statements contained in the 
article under notice are all false. The allegations made by the Amreta 
Bazar regarding the belief of the masses on the subject of the descent 
of the British nation and their social customs have no foundation 
in fact. The editor dwells on the generosity, honesty, and large-heartedness 
of the British, on the humane and philanthrophic labors of Christian 
Missionaries and their-wives in India, and remarks that the writings of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrikd are really. despicable; and, as such, natives of this 
country, one and all, hate this low and scurrillous print. The Vernacular 
Press Act must be protested against, but certainly not in this way. 


93. According to the same paper, the present is not the proper time 
The License Tax, the Press Act, for protesting against either the License Tax 
and the attitude of Government, or the Vernacular Press Act. It is now the 
duty of all the people to cease to take any action which might embarrass 
Government, and to help the Sovereign in her attempts to humiliate Russia. 
Government, too, on the other hand, should proceed with caution, and not 
constantly defy public opinion, as it has done in the case of the Arms Act, 
the License Tax Act, and the Vernacular Press Act. The license tax 
should be abolished, if it is not too late. Such a course would rather 
redound to the credit of Government than injure its prestige, ‘ We ask 
Lord Lytton not to listen to the counsels of those men, who regard it as 
weakness on the part of Government to amend its actions.” 


24. The remarks made by the Bishwa Dut, of the 10th April, on the 
iia a Vernacular Press Act, and on the Englishman’s 
denccanse specs recent article on education, are the same as 
those noticed in paragraph 10 of this report and paragraph 27 of our last 
report respectively. __ = 
25. The Bharat Mihir, of the 11th April, assures his readers and 
The Bhérat Mihir and the Bengali correspondents that he will continue to write 
language. in Bengali, whatever be the troubles which 
such a course may bring upon him. The Bengali should not forget the 
interests of his mother-tongue at any cost. aaid 


26. The same paper, in an article headed, ‘* What times are these !” 
makes observations identical with those noticed 


in paragraphs 13 and 14 of this report from 
the Sddhdrant. - 


27. ‘The same paper observes that the object for which both the Press 
le and Government work being the same, it is not 
! well that there should be any misunderstand- 

ing between them. It is therefore hoped that Government will clear! 
point out what language, what style of writing, and what manner of 
subjects, will be permissible to the native journals. They should not be 
deprived of the privilege of commenting on public measures and such other 

topics as properly fall within their sphere, | 

#8. The same paper is seized with consternation and a feeling of 
ee ne ae despondency at being required to enter into 
hag a bail-bond under Act IX of 1878. The 


consequences of this law will be really fearful. The national spirit will 
henceforth be narrow and timid. , 


29. The chief objection, according to this paper, to the Hon’ble Kristo 
Das Pal’s Bill regarding rent disputes, lately 
introduced into the Bengal Council, lies in 
the fact that the consequences of settlements to be made under it will entirely 
depend on the temper and tastes of individual officers of Government, 
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There are Deputy Collectors who are opposed to the zemindars, while there 
are others who are bent upon extinguishing the nights of the tenantry, 
Tt is not safe to entrust them with summary powers of decision in rent 
disputes. Nor will it be easy on the part of the tenants to. appeal to the 
Civil Courts against their decisions. The writer reserves his further com. 
ments on the Bill for another occasion. | 


80. The Moorshedabad Patrikd, of the 12th April, is grateful to Sir 

se George Campbell, Sir Richard Temple, and the 

Government and gymnastic exer- yresent Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—the 
eae first for establishing, the second for not 
abolishing, and the third for continuing the gymnastic classes in the Berhan- 
pore College. Considerable good may be expected to accrue from the 
introduction of physical exercises among native students. en 


$1. Adverting to the: fact that the Vernacular Press Act has beep 
approved of by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, the Jam Jahdnnuma, of the 12th April, 
notices with gratification that the object of this measure is to prevent: the 
publication of libellous and unfounded statements in the native papers. ‘We 
are gratified to find that our equitable Government has had ever present 
before its mind the necessity of keeping the people free from fear. It is 
notorious that to expose an enemy and make him an object of contempt 
with the public, many, before the passing of the Act, used to pay for-the pub- 
lication of unfounded libels in the newspapers. Such writing has now: been 
stopped; and the evil has been destroyed at the root. The publication of 
libels is unworthy of an editor. The Jam Jahdnnumd has never been guilty 
in.this respect, and prays always to be kept from this evil.” : 


$8. The Selebhe Semdehde, of the 18th Avril, ia ata lees to ceitt 


prehend the meaning of the Ist clause of 
a eee ae section 3 of the Vernacular Press Act. It is 
not easy to tell whether a particular style of writing will produce discontent 
in the mind of a particular individual. ‘What can the editors do if. the 
publication of the news of any wrong, committed by a public officer, pro- 
duces dissatisfaction towards Government? The present Act might be 
kept in force if only the publication of all political measures were 
entirely prohibited, otherwise there is no other way open for this purpose. 
And yet there exists the general permission that the native papers will be 
allowed to criticise public measures without indulging in personalities.’ 


33. The Urdu Guide, of the 18th April, thanks Government, on behalf 
Appointment of Moulvie Syud Amir Of the entire Mahomedan community, for the 
Hossein to the Bengal Council. appointment of the able and well-known Deputy 
Magistrate Moulvie Syud Amir Hossein Khan to succeed the Hon’ble Baboo 
Issur Chundra Mittra in the Bengal Legislative Council. It is indeed a 


matter of gratification that Government has, in this matter, given heed to the 
suggestion of this paper. | 


34. Referring to the transfer of Mr. Stevens from Nuddea to Moor- 


Seiaeteiniiiaiiiadiaes shedabad, the same paper remarks that the 

. frequent removals of revenue officers are not 

so beneficial or so necessary in the interests of the public service, as those of 

persons employed in the judicial service. While long continuance in 4 

particular place enables the former to acquire local experience which 1s of 

great value in the work of public administration, in the case of the latter it may 

lead to the formation of friendships; and thus bias their minds. A great 

eause of uneasiness would be removed if the districts of the 24-Pergunnahs 
and Cuttack were brought under the operation of this rule. - 
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85. The same paper asks Lord Lytton to confide in the people 
and extend ‘to them a-generous treatment, 
and. not to ‘distrust them; for confidence 
begets confidence. The editor expatiates on the loyalty of the Bengalis to 
the British Government. Nea teks 24a 

36. The Soma Prakash, of the I5th ‘April, writes along review of the 
occurrences of the Bengali year 1284, which 
has just ended. His observations are classed 
under the heads of “war,” ‘ famine,” ‘ the Vernacular Press Act,” “ the 
new taxes,” “a new proposal and progress.” In writing of the Prees Act, the 
editor exhorts nis contemporaries of the Vernacular Press, in view of the pro- 
bability of a war with Russia, not to write anything, even by mistake, which 
may have a tendency to produce even the least dissatisfaction towards Govern- 
ment; but rather to give such advice and instructions to the people as will 
make them more firmly attached to it, and lead them, as far as lies in their 
power, to come to its aid. “For evil to the British Government will be 
evil to us. We do not say that it is entirely free from faults, but we do 
not think that there is any other Government which possesses so many 
good qualities. It, therefore, behoves the young men of India to enlist 
themselves as volunteers and help Government on the battle-field.” 


Under the heading of “ a new proposal” is advocated the more 
Appointment of natives to the Legis- @Xtensive appointment of competent natives to 
—_— °° 4x Legislative Councils of the country. No 
good can be expected so long as the rulers and the ruled are not of one 
mind, and form, as it were, one body. 


37. <A correspondent of the same paper dwells on the ability, industry, 
courtesy, and strict impartiality which charac- 
terize Mr. Cornish, the Joint-Magistrate of 
Hooghly. He regards the black and white with equal eyes, and is always 
anxious that suitors should not be put to any inconvenience. 
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38. Adverting to the proposed extension of the Calcutta and South- 
Kastern Railway line to Kulpi, the Bhdrat 
Sanskarak, of the 8th April, writes’ as 
follows :—“ It is needless to say that the project, if carried out, will prove 
exceedingly beneficial. The object for which the Calcutta and South- 
Kastern Railway line was extended to Port Canning has not been attained ; 
and there has been consequently a considerable waste of money. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that the continuance of the line has been depend- 
ent on the Sonapore station only, which is used by a large number of 
passengers who come to it from a great distance. An extension of the line 
to the southern parts of the district will not only increase the passenger 
traffic, but will also facilitate the transport of such articles of merchandise 
as paddy, rice, jute, molasses, and hay. This expansion of trade is also likely 
to lead to an improvement of agricultural operations in these parts, where 
the soil is remarkably fertile. Some amount of hardship will, of course, 
be experienced by the owners of hackney carriages, carts, and boats, 
and prices also will rise to some extent; but the countervailing advantages 
are great. There can be no doubt that Government will be a gainer, and 
not a loser, by this line, if it is ever constructed. The work will be cheaply 
done, as the land is a level plain, and there is scarcely any river or canal. 
Secondly, the cost of construction will soon be recovered from the proceeds 
of the goods and passenger traffic. Thirdly, the line will enable the rulers 
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to avail themselves to some extent of the advantages which would be. gained 
by having their metropolis on thesea-coast. We, however, warn Govern. 
ment against an error into which they fell in connection with the Mutlah 
line. The line should, as far as possible, pass through or near to populous 
localities. Even if a greater distance had to be traversed for this purpose, 
there would be no loss. The line should therefore commence at Calcutta, 
and not at Sonapore, and passing through Bhowanipore, Kalighat, Garia, 
and Rajpore, go towards Barripore.”” 


BrNGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, — JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 20th April 1878. Government Bengali Translator. 
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